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The Essaptst. 


A FEW WORDS IN DEFENCE OF THEATRICAL 
AMUSEMENTS. 





—-— 
“ Velutiin Speculum.” 
“I have heard 
That guilty wretches, sitting at a play, 
Have, by the very cunning of the scene, 
Been struck so to the soul, that presently 


They have proclaimed their malefactions.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


ie ies 

The observations with which we are about to preface 
the annexed communication, will be confined to the 
writer's decided condemnation of theatrical amusements. 
Jt has always been admitted to be unfair to argue 
against the uses of any thing, because of its occasional 
abuses; nor do we know any pursuit, either grave or gay, 
which would stand the test, if. unmixed good is to be the 
sole criterion by which its fitness or unfitness is to be de- 
termined. Our correspondent is obviously of a religious 
turn; and we put it to him, whether it would be candi 
o proper to condemn religion, because fanatics, sincere, al- 
though sanguinary, have, in the name and in the defence 
of that religion, persecuted and burnt each other at the 
take ? 

Our correspondent, if he is in the habit of perusing the 
newspapers, may have met with the report of a recent 
examination of a man on the charge of having half a 
dozen wives living; and he may recollect that the fellow 
used to resort to the Church as the most likely place to 
forward his views, in imitation, perhaps, of the example 
of Sir Pertinax M‘Sycophant, ** who ganged till the kirk” 
a fortune bunting for a wife.* 

Now, we would ask our correspondent whether the 
Church is ¢o be condemned, or church-going discounte- 
nanced, because a place of worship has been the scene of 
the intrigues of a swindler or a libertine? The answer 
will, no doubt, be in the negative; and the reason which 
would be assigned may be anticipated. We should be told, 
that although the Church may have been occasionally pol- 
luted by the presence of persons who resort to it for the 
Worst purposes, there is nothing in the doctrines there in- 
caleated which does not tend to improve our morals, and 





® Sir Pertinaxy—Noow, Sir; where do ye think I ganged to 
louck for this woman, wi’ th’ siller,—nai till court,—nal till 
piay-houses, or assemblies—nai, Sir, I ganged till the kirk, 
till the Anabaptists, Independent, Bradleonian, Muggletonian 
Meetings; ¢ill the morning and evening service of churches 
and chapels of ease; and till the midnight, melting, concili- 
ating, love-feasts of the Methodists—and there at last, Sir, I 
fell upon an old, rich, sour, slighted, antiquated, musty 
maiden, that loucked—ha! ha! ha! she ed just likea 
tkeleton in a surgeon’s glass-case—noow, Sir, this meeserable 
oljet was religiously angry wi’ hersel, and.aw the warld, 
had nai comfort but in a supernatural releegious, enthusiastic, 
+ ha! ha! ha! Sir, she was mad—mad ase a bedla- 
MltemMacklin’s Man of the World. 


amend our lives. To this we should rejoin, that, with a 
few exceptions, in the moral inculcated by our drama the 
good decidedly outweighs the evil. That immorality and 
licentiousness have occasionally disgraced the stage, we 
admit; but we contend that, in general, virtue is re- 
warded, vice punished, and folly reprimanded and ridi- 
culed; and with reference to the modern productions of 
the stage, that there is no instance of a play of decidedly 
bad tendency being tolerated. é 

Dr. Johnson, a religious man, and a most severe mora- 
list, approved of and countenanced the drama, and was 
enamoured of Shakspeare ; he wrote for the stage himself, 
and contributed, in the way of prologue and epilogue, to 
embellish the dramatic compositions of others. Milton 
and Addison, too, may be enumerated in the long list of 
great, good, and pious men who have held dramatic exhi- 
bitions in high respect. ‘ 

The most polished nations of antiquity, at the best pe- 
riods of their history, have countenanced dramatic exhi- 
bitions; and Socrates himself, one of the wisest men of 
any age, sanctioned them by his presence. 

‘©The Athenians, (says a writer of celebrity,) when 
Athens was in the height of her splendour, and the Ro- 
mans, when Rome was in the zenith of her glory, gave 
the highest encouragement to the stage; and the same 
may be said of our own countrymen at the pre: 
period.” 


should say, the opinion which our correspondent has 
vanced respecting the demoralizing tendency of the stage, 
if he could prove to us that our countrymen are less moral 
now than they were in the time of Cromwell and the 
Puritans; or that the Scotch were really more virtuous 
when theatrical exhibitions were interdicted amongst them 
than they are at this moment. For our own parts, we 
think that both nations have improved with the progress of 
information and the fine arts. 

It was well observed by one of our wisest sages, that in 
order to employ one part of our time usefully, it was 
necessary to devote another portion of it to mere amuse- 
ment: if this be true, as we believe it is, what species of 
amusement can surpass theatrical exhibitions, in which 
are united the charms of poetry, music, and scenery ? 
Of the good effect of the moral inculcated on the stage, 
we can speak from’ experience. The impression 
made upon our ¢ very early life, by witnessing 
the tragedy of the fer, in which Mr. Kemble and 
Mrs. Siddons played Mr. and Mrs. Beverley, was so vivid, 
that it has never yet been effaced ; and we are convinced 
that it has had no small share in (#8ducing that rooted 
aversion we feel for gaming in every sHape. 





| We have said thus much, by way of preface to our cor- 
| respondent’s essay, in order that we may not be suspected 





It would greatly strengthen the argument, or rather, we 





of coinciding in his denunciation of the most rational 
sources of amusement and instruction. 

Although the stage may have been occasionally abused, 
like every thing else, the true end of acting, as our match- 
less dramatist says, ‘* both at the first and now, was and 
is, to hold, as ‘twere, the mirror up to nature; to show 
virtue her own features, scorn her own image, and the 
very age and body of the time his form and pressure.” 

tr 
YOUTH, THE SEASON FOR PLEASURE. 
<i 

That ‘* youth is the season for “pleasure,” is a very 
common and general remark; yet, like many of its 
species, it appears not to be well founded, or consonant . 
with reason and experience ; that is, in the meaning with 
which it is commonly received. Youth should, properly 
speaking, be the season for labour; ‘tis then the mind is 
capable of receiving truth ; untainted by prejudices, it‘is 
clear and open to réceive her maxims; unhardened hy’ 
experience, it is ready to receive either good or ‘bad im~ 
pressions; and, as either are applied, will retain them:— 
this is the time, then, that we should sow the seeds of 
whatever fruit we wish to enjoy in our manhood ; and it 
is too nice an employment, and requires too much coolness 
and judgment in the selection, to admit of any pleasure 
being experienced, save that most exquisite and lasting of 
all pleasures, arising from the consciousness of doing 
right, and the hope that we shall be amply rewarded for 

pains we are taking both here and hereafter. Here, 
se amongst whom we reside, and also by the blessing 
good and wise wife, whom, as we have selected with 
ind judgment, will repay our discretion with kind- 
and sooth our declining years with tenderness. 


These are the fruits of a youth spent, as it were, in toil 


and labour, in quiet and retirement, apart from the giddy 
and intoxicating scenes of gaiety and pleasure that wo 
reap on this side the grave, and are only a prelude to 
others more splendid and lasting, prepared by that Being 
who made us his servants, and intrusted us with his pro- 
perty, for a time, to see what advantage we would turn it 
to. *Tis when he requests us to give up our trust, that we 
receive the reward allotted to those servants who do him 
justice, and who remain faithful amidst so many temp- 
tations! How widely different is the fate of him who 
makes his youth the season of pleasure! he has partaken 
of pleasure before he could relish its sweets ; his appetitca 
are cloyed, and what would be pleasure to others, disguste 
him. Pleasure is never more salutary than when taken - 
in moderation and at proper seasons ;—-what time, then, is 
more seasonable for its enjoyment, than after the body is 
tired with labour, and the senses become exhausted by 
the vexing cares and endless vicissitudes of life and bu- 
siness? or, in whose company can we partake of it so 
largely, and yet so innocently, as in that of those whom 
we love or respect, dear to us as life? Then we can ex- 
perience the effects of pleasure in their ttue micasures: 
effects, rather to be felt than described ; effects, never felt 
by him who spends his youth i: dissipation, falsely called 
pleasure. No, his hopes for pleasure are all at an end ; 
she holdeth the cup, but he cannot drink ; he has already 
blinded his reason, prejudiced his judgment, impaired hig 
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faculties, and entailed upon himself disease ; disease 
brings poverty, poverty wretchedness, wretchedness des- 


pair, despair death, and death, it is much to be feared, | i 
| stanced abcve be pursued without it; therefore, if a lad 


| got money for his pocket, it would be a good thing to 
| oblige him to give a satisfactory account of it; or, as this 


eternal misery! No loving wife has he to watch the 
waning of the lamp of his existence, to turn it by her 
fondness, to feed it with the oil of her consolation, to close 


well asin regard to pecuniary matters, as thé lateness of 
the hour of coming home. The theatre cannot be en- 
tered without money; nor can the practices I have in- 


his eyes on this revolving sphere, or to pour forth her might be productive of meanness or evasion, let some plan 
orisons for his departing soul, ere it takes its filgtit for | be adopted that youth might apparently be the managers 


other regions! A wife he lad’; she was one whom he { of theit pockét-money, yet’be réquired to give at’ account |} 


make the golden secret known. This.plan would preserve 


picked up in some giddy scene of dissipation and revelling ; 
one, whom, whilst prosperity poured pleasures in their 
path, was glad to partake of it; but, unlike the constant 
Belvidera, no sooner did the sky lower, and the heavens 
menace adversity, than she sought shelter under some 


more congenial roof, and'left Hitn to weather the stora? as’ 


wel] as he could, alone arid comfortless. 
That’ yotith should not enjoy, pleasure, would be a 


mandate as unjust as it is unreasonable: pleasure is ne- |; 


cessary and allowable; but then it, should be partaken 
under such restrictions, and with so much caution, that 


there is very little of it, indeed, that can be enjoyed: |’ 
There is nothing which would make ws lose’ ourselves'|’ 
sooner than pleasure; ite vortex is’ so capacious' and 60 |’ 


strong, that, in its whole extent,. there are very few, in- 
deed, able to retreat when once they trave got within its 
eddy. When on this part ofthe subject, I cannot help 
adverting to'that: most ruinous, and, at the sance time, 
most attractive pleasure; called. ** theatrical amusements.” 
I know very few young men, indeed; who are the victims 
of pleasure; yet, from these few, Ihave learned their onset 
wat'in frequenting the theatre, under the guise of cor- 
recting the heart through theeyes¢ but, alas ! how reverse 
isthe sequel! the heart is corrupted) through the eycs! 
** Here (said they) the most improper conduct was exe 
hibited to our view; the closest liberties exposed as in- 
neecent and liarmless; fren this: we were led to believe so, 
atint belief strengthened, and led: us ot imperceptibly to 
our ruin.” Letus pursue their course awhile ;—perhaps 
these: exautples which they saw gave rise to acts of in- 
devency on: podr wretches inthe street; here they could 
not stop; they found, by experience, that the pleasure 
which they could procure without trouble, was not worth 


seeking; they bent their lascivious eyes towards the mil- 


livers’, and-other shops, where several:‘\young and dec 
females get’ initiated in a business which may proc 
thems genteel livelihood ; herethey throw their b 
and, like bangry woltes, layin wait and ambush, 
to. pounce upori' these unsuspecting and unprotected gi 
Some have pradencc and virtue enough: to withstand their 
solicitations ;: others; more unsuspecting: or thoughtiléss, 
yield to. their infumous: and ‘unprineipled desires sa few 
monthb developeil; in-unequivecating language; the oun- 
sequenves of their impradence ; thégirl’s character is lost, 
her fature ‘prospects blasted, her sedacer either will not, 
or dare ‘net;.make~ her: restitution by’ marriage ;~-what 
most she do?> Her parents around her are breuktng their 
hearts, her formver companions riow consider her beneath’ 
their: notice; every'source by which she might support 


herself ‘honourably, -is: sut to her for ever: Must ‘she: 


die? Nog she steke the tirothel; the tavern, the theatre; 
there: she:takes up:with:asy: paramour, and ‘ranges’ the 
streets of the town; seeking: whom she may ruin; or, with 
still more> fatality, striving © to get’ companions in her’ 
misery, as thore id 8 secret joy resulting fromthe khow- 
ledya that we are'not-alone in any misforewne. 

This;:Me.: Editor, in my hamble opinion; is one'of the 
bad: convequences of ‘frequenting’ the’ theatre, and’ one 
whicl I wilkbs boand to aay occurs oftener than any others 


not te! eny-how many idlers it causes, how many ‘robberd’ 


and:swiadlers ‘it creates, and‘how ‘many families ‘it ulti: 
metely raine.. Norcan ( think:bit the heads of families, 
gvtiediuns, and sieges; but in particular the two former, 
aré-much to blegie sin this particular; for a purcnt or 
guardian ‘should ‘pay euch attention: to the conduct and 
reguberity of those whom: they have in.charge, as would 


make ‘it impossible for them ‘to frequent the. theatre, as! 


|: Happiness and enjoy ments. 


of its the mode might be better conceived by some prudent 
father, who would do ihfinite good to matikirid were he to 


many a worthy family from distress, and furnish many 
bright ornzments in all parts of science, literature; and 
‘commerce; and render youtli to:maiy thé portal'of mature 
A. F. D. 








Che Bouquet. . 
wl have here only maidé a nostgay of culled flowers, and hav 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties then.” 





CONTINENTAL ADVENTURES: 
A NOVEL. 


(Continved from a last.) 


Thehumour, we must allow, is.sometimesexaggerated; 


as in the description of the Cockneys in the first volume,.|, 


and of the English Traveller, who was found crying out 
on the mounhtaitis that he was poisoned by his guide, be- 


cause the glide, after having piven Himi'water of the Cake | 


of-I.weerne to drink, tokt him thatthe lake was din pdie- 
sonneux, which the traveller did not learn meant: full of 
‘Ash, until he had swallowed a huge dose of ipecacuanha. 
Perhaps some charge of exaggeration may lie against the 
following adventure at an inn at Berne; it however strikes 
us as being very amusing, and in the novel it is vety im- 
portant, as leading to the more: material events of the 
story. 

I had resolved to rise very early this morning, in ordér 
to walk out to see the magnificent range of the Alps at 








sunrise ; but the appointed hour had passed, and no sign 
of filleot gatcon appearing with ‘a light; a6 both tiad faith. 
dy promised, I got up,.and as.there are no bells in 
ental bed-rooms, sallied forth to the landing-place, 
Af aloud for ‘fille,’ and * gargon,’ and ‘light,’ in 
heh. and .German alternately. At length ah’ anewér 
returned, and a light appeared, and as it ascended the 
I begun’ to rate'the gurgon, who catried it, in Ger. 
man ; but he made'no reply, and when’ he’ came close to 
me, I perceived, to my,unspeakable confusion, that the 
said gon was a gentleman, and a young and handsome 
gentlensun, : with s fine Brotus head '‘of dak caving hait, 
most delicate] and perfumed, and wrapped in a’ 


t delicately arranged as 
most superb dressin wn. In my confusion I would 
 hivh; bit he held fue ang 

































have taken the light 

with apmile, .* No, I:can’t. part with this; else I 

be ia the ¢ Allow me to light your candle.’,, 
I was’ M1 td return to my room for my candle, 

wishing myself in the centre of tht eatth. He followed 









(thoughi how it Wie sd: it W rtiatter to at. 
complish I really could not conceive,) that at last he could 
no longer keep his gravity, a he turned off his 
invelantaty laugh upon his own ‘awkwardness. My con- 
fusion .beeame eyery momént more intolerable; and I: 
never felt more relieved than when, my candle being. at 
last lighted, I'shut the ddor upoh him. In a minute or 
+ ed re bp the ddor, ‘und: not doubtitig: that’ it 
was the ¢-or come : 
I opened it tb Fepamand 
y hon wecmetnarentn iy tres i” 

ressing-gown come beck again. nf 
gone Pa agg he had returned to beg for a light, as the 
peopile of the house'were not up.’ 

My. candle was-updna table near the door, and he fols 



















Whilé I held it, he preteiided to attempt to light it, but 
I saw that he pucpusely, avoided it; and witheut makitig 


the smallest to. any thing be said, J was going to 
rake his candle ant my nk to fight it myself, whens 10 





St tes ee ee od gr ah ly se as at ‘ut 


my unspeakable indignation; he took’ hold’ of my hand 


Be ae 


tot d ith his light, but he at- 
tertiyted 80 10h Ma vate to Tent abe 42 foie be e 


a kiiéw is w went petty dame, motte et hi 
wh 


* down” ' 

‘thé thfee gentlemen mitist pass. I sav, however, that not 
lowed me to it, as if:to.eave me the trouble of bringing it. 

; ght ba ay in; "the brealkfeat: er ‘ é 

: tout, ‘ Latrez, entrez, done ; foster cntoae 


and pressed it to his lips! Throwing him from me with 
a sudden movement, which made him reel backwards, 
and measuring him from head to foot with a look of in. 
effable contempt, I exclaimed, * Begone, Sir! Leave the 
room instantly!’ But he stood stock still; so I immed. 
‘ately opened a door which led into an adjoining 
apartment, and bolted it behind me. Some minute 
elapsed before I heard him leave the room, and then re. 
‘turning to my own, I found on the table the following 
‘strange Durlesque scrawl:— ia ; 
Lovely and angéli¢ Being'!—Fotgtve oné wii 

dié sooner than offend ‘ou, ahd who is wholly inca 
of entertaining a thought unworthy of your purity! > 
,worship your noble pride and dignity of demeanour ; but 
iwho could hear the music of that enchanting voice,—sey 
those downcast eyes, whose veiled glance s to the 
soul,—half penétrate the delicate bioori chose’ wt 
‘Cheeks, shaded by the envious-frills of déep lace,—and be. 
hold the fair hand half hid by the long ruffle, approach so 
‘Closely-to my own,—witheut-imprinting on-it- one mute 
itoken of that;deep respect-and-admiration whieh filled my 
(whole soul, but which my lips might not utter without 
impertinence and presumption. at Scarron said of the 
‘beautiful Anne of Austria, full well could J say of thee— 

* At the end of her sleeves she had 

A pair of hands so white, _ , 

It sure would Have made my heart glad, 

Had they box’d me from morning till night.’ 
‘Forgive me, then, and farewell! Joveliest and-sweetest of 
women! Fair, but fleeting vision! unknown now, and 
perchance for ever! yet art thou still 
‘One of those forms which flit by-us when we 
Are young, and fix our eyes on every face,— 
And, oh! the loveliness at times We see 
In momentary gliding,—the soft grace, 


The youth, the bloom, the beauty, which agree 
Ih'ntany a’natheléss Being we'rettacé;— 

Whose course and home we know not, nor shail know; 
Like the lest Pleiad, seen no more below.’ 


For ever will thy image temain’ indelibly impressed’ upon 
the tablet of my rémenibtaticé: One Hele riertiehito-oe 
telie—precious. because it has: encircled..a: part’ of yout 
lovely form— I have dared to carry away; but leave ig, 
exchange for it’ my heart ! «Hoult soit ‘ul tial y peiise” 
“© Wich protoend respect your devoted, | } 


«“s Unknown.” 


This extravagant farrago of absurdity would have u 
one think the hett mid: bat as’ He looked mately cote 
posed, I could only conelade he wus: foolish. : 

What ‘the relic’? might be he had carried off I couli 


hot at first imagine, because 1 missed nothing till 
ite ntahied dreastign whens to'may great cofurerhain 
| could no where find 'thteevof. my: rings; whieh I bat 
put off along with the rest the night befores and-as t 
were not only of considerable wpe value, but jn 
abfé to me ftom being: the gifts‘ ell: ahemeah pe 
friends, I could not patiently. submit’ to their less,, I cou 
have no doubt that my troublesome visitor had aad 
them off, becauge he hie had’‘carried ‘off a mhe- 
méuto that had encircled a part’ of my petéon; (a: qhaiit’ 
way of describing a ring,) and because he was the onl 
being who had ais my apartment, in which he 
ine ar —— not Bué feel’ a 
voked at his impudence, in joining. ropeny te 
value of at least ty or sixty = ds, under he silly, pre- 
tetied of posidssing hftriself of a’réfic. Yet He had ea pet- 
feetly. the air and manners of a gen ib, that I was 
inclined to think -he had taken them away only for the 
ju of plaguitig mé, ahd obliging me to seek him out 
to,demand th tution, But, ‘lest he' should prove'#' 
swindler, and, make off with them, I thought it best to 
lose no time in endeavouring to recover them. C 
and Mrs. Clevelatia were’ not’ yet visible,’ sti I was left te 
my own exertions... I first ascertained: from the gargon 
that the only English in the house, except ourselyey 
consisted of threé gentlemen, who were just setting off to- 
ther, and one Fn who was getting his breakfast 
thef séiitahdniéd Mré. Plait, Mrs. Cleveland's tial ne 






niéfly told her venture, my 8s my. stip 
ciétis, I directed ‘h rah 4 # pucdltig ob my. . 
net, with'a'thick véil folded double, 1 stocd close 
het,’ on thé latiding of ‘the great sfilfcasé,’ dowt 
one’ of ther wiis tlie t » fo abd’ I let them pro 
ceéd's and'‘we then re; “solitary gentleman's 
: se aie eee 
rap, and he impatiently to call, * Kurtz ;’ until I 
tt is’ a’ lady, Bir n 30 





@ instantly opened the d 8 
cate out; and I, who hed rales Rea ete door 
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on the same landing, very distinctly saw through the cre-; ‘ And you are perfectly welcome to this relict of you | 


vice, by its open hinges, that it was the culprit himself, 
though he could not see me. ; ¢ 

He stared at Plait with much astonishment, anil said,— 
‘What! was.it you that spoke?’ r 

* Yes, Sir,’ said Plait, who had her instructions from 
me. ‘It was I who wanted to speak to you, to desire you 
will please to return me the rings that you took away from 
my room this morning.” 

+f f—I take away your rings!—What do you mean ?” 

*Z mean what I say, Sir,—that you came into my room 
this morning, and took away three of my rings, and’—— 

on you mad, woman ?” 7 

‘Woman, indeed! muttered Plait, tossing her head ; 


: ¢{ say, Woman, indeed! 1 mean, Sir,’ said she, impera- 


tively, ‘that I want the rings that you took from my 
room, fora joke, I suppose; but it’s no joke at all; so 
give them to me directly, if you please, Sir.” 

+I know nothing about your rings, nor you either, you 
foolish woman !” ; 

Foolish, forsooth!—foolish! I would have you to 
know, Sir,°—— ‘ y 

‘And I would have you to know, Ma’am, that I wont"— 

.* But J say, Sir, I will have my rings.’ ; 

‘Confound your rings! What have I to do with your 
rings, you old simpleton ?” 

6 Old, indeed !—old, I say !” 

«[ don't care what you say. What do you come to tor- 
ment me for ?” j 

* For the rings, Sir,—for the rings!’ 

‘The rings !—I don’t know what you mean.’ 

*But I say. you do, Sir—you took the ae 
valuable rings—from my room, when you came to ask for 


alight this morning, ‘and there is your nonsensical letter | 


that you left instead of them-so give me. back the 


, 
‘ Pour room? You l—it was not you that I saw this 
morning !° : 
* Ay, you need not pretend to be astonished, Sir. You 
can't have — itso, without more to do, give me back 
the say. 
f a ible!” exclaimed the .gentleman, with a long 


drawn breath of.astonishment. 


“Impossible !—but I say it is possible, and it shall be 
possible, though. I will have my rings.’ 

‘{ know nothing about your rings, good woman! I 
never saw you in my life before.’ 

‘No! and will you go to deny it? Will you go to 
deny that you wrote all that there balderdash stuff? . 

eh! what! let me see!—By Jove, it’s my foolery, 
sureenough. Yet it’s impossible it could have been you 
1 suppose it was your mistress, and ‘she sent you.’ 

5 My mistress, Sir! I would have you know, Sir, that 
my mistress is 9 marries + Sirs and is now—ay, at 
this very moment—in bed and asleep with her husband, 
Sir; and that’s their door, Sir,’ pointing to a Oppo- 

lept. 


site, where Colonel and Mrs. Cleveland really 


‘Js it possible!’ exclaimed the gentleman. I declare I 


ean hardly credit it—it cannot be!’ Then calling the 


gatcon, I heard him ask, in French, who — fn that 
toom ? and being satisfied from him that it really was ‘a 
Monsieur and Madame Anglais, and that this was the 
fille de chambre of Mad and, moreover, that the said 
fille slept in the story above,’ -he exclaimed, * Then I must 
have been bewitched, that’s certain!’ 
* Will =n please to give me the ripgs now, Sir ?” 
her spit. , 
at rings, my good woman ?” 
* The rings, Bite oo took: away from my reom, and 





said you would kee a relict of me.’ 
- * A-relict of ou!” he exclaimed, bursting into an im- 
moderate fit again and 


danger. which he renew 
again—repeating, * Relict of you!’ 

* Yes! relict of me! Will you go to deny it? Will 
you say you didn’t, when 1 have it-ander your own hand, 
m black and whitesthat you would keep them all your 
life, fora relict of me? But I say you shan’t keep no 


such relict of me.’ 


* Relict of you!—O Lord! O Lord !’—and again his 
hier burst forth. ; 
* Ay, a relict of mé, Sir! so now fll thank you for 


rings. 
, +M i lady !’ exclgimed the gentleman, almost 
mifreures eich ferahien, * Ftook no rings from your room 


—if sera bm rile tech that M,. vee - “ relict of 
you,’ ( ere ter im articyla- 
tivn,)* was this old red garter!” . 

At thie speech, and at the.sight of a:bitof red sibbon 
(angling from his finger and-thumb). whigh I recognised 
p be a string which I used for tying up a little box, 


| by the waiter in the heat of the altercation, 


| power fon spacbineerershen 12, 


again,’ he continued, as soon as he could speak. * Pon my 
‘soul, you've cured me of all fancy for keeping it. Lord! 
Lord! where could my eyes have been! I must have 
been walking in my sleep; and it was all a dream! 

Ya was no dream at all, Sir! The rings are gone, 
and'— 

* But, my good lady, let me advise you, as a friend, 
never to put off your nightcap cay or night. By Jove, 
you look b i 


time was in a great rage, and who angrily vociferated— 

* Give me back the rings, Sir! Give me back the rings!’ 
as she stuck close to him, and followed him into his room. 
Though their voices now attained a louder key every mo- 
ment, their words were so indistinct, that I could only 


vituperation ase=* You old virago!’ * You audacious 
woman !"—gn the one side, and—* You false-hearted 
villain!’ * You cheat!’ * You swindler !'—on the other; 
while—* How dare you, Sir ?’—and—* How dare you, 
Ma’am ?°—were bandied about between them. At last, 
when the battle was at the loudest, a sudden calm ensued, 
and presently, after some apparently soft and amicable 
conference had passed between the belligerent powers, 
Plait issued forth from the ‘room, ‘apologizing as she 
came, while I heard him at the door again courteously 
offer her her supposed red garter, which she rather sharply 
rejected as ‘being none of her's, indeed.’ She brought 
back with her, however, the rings, which were taken up 
ed that when the gentle. 
diestick in the room ; for it appear at when the gentle- 
man left my room, he had taken up my candlestick Fotend 
of his own, upon which I must have left the rings last 
night—carelessly enough, certainly. 

We have quoted enough {o give our readers.a notion of 
the lighter parts.of the work ; the serious portion may be 
said to be better ; .and the whole of it:we cordially reeom- 
mend to all. thase who.are fond either. of scenery or. of scenes. 











mutentific srotices, 


LIST OF NEW PATENTS. 


Count A. Eugene de Rosen, of Princes-street, Caven- 
dish-square, for a ew engine for communicating power 
to answer the ay ee of a steam-engine.—August 1. 

J. B. Wilks, Trandridge dall, Surrey, for improve- 
ments.in producing steam for steam-engines, and other 
purposes.—August 2. 

L. W. Wright, Borough-road, engineer, for improve- 
ments in the construction of trucks or carriages, ‘applica. 
ble to useful pur —August 2. 

J. Williams, ironmonger and ship’s hearth manufecs 
turer, and J. Doyle, mechanist, fpmmerctal-roed, for an 
apparatus and process for separating salt from sea-water, 
and thereby rendering it fresh, and fit for use.—August 4. 

E. Hazard, Norfolk-street, engineer, for methods of 
preparing explosive mixtures, and employing them as.a 





J. T. Thompson, Long Acre, camp,equipage.maker, 
for improvements in making or manufacturing metallic 
tubes, wheteby strength and lightness are obtained, and 
for applying them, with various other improvements, to 
the constructing of the metallic tube and other bedstgads. 
~Augustl7? 4 

J. C. Sehwieso, Regent-street, musical instrument 
maker, for ee on certain stringed musical 
instruments.—August 22. 

T. Burstall, Leith, and J. Hill, Bath, engineers, for 
improvements in:the machinery:for propelling locomotive 


es. August 22. 

J, Yandall, Crogss-street, Surrey, for improvements on 

apparatus for cooling and heating fluids.—August 24. 

. Hilliday, — Surry, for improvements in raising 
25 


aber and brags-founder, for 


improvements op w ar ror gp 
Buskeand W, K Westley, of Leeds, flax-spinners, 
ot Ti yeti wh nachinery for na a ‘dressing, 
and for ° or 
W.. Day sa k ei ie 
«Day, : trunk and camp- 
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ewitching in it. Do go and putit onagain; do!" | : \ } 
He ran.on in this way, regardless of Plait, who by this | the wrists with broad bracelets, enriched with cameos and 
| valuable gems: there are no other ornaments on the 


catch: at intervals, amidst the din of war, such elegant | 


must then be boiled 
becomes cool enough, that ‘is, 
Eile yeast tninaeans Roehie Sane aaeem This is 
the w 

tit uires just the same 
aon lies et 
A peck of malt and four otnees of hops will produce 


dfashions for Oceteber, 





| Home Costume.—Over an under garment of India 
muslin, of the most delicate texture, is worn an elegant 
deshabille robe of celestial blue, or sea-green taffeta, with- 
lout sleeves. The body is made in the Cireassian stvle, 
| and discovers that of the muslin dress underneath, plaited 
en chemisette, with a quilling of thread tulle next the 
throat; the sleeves are of white muslin, and fastened at 


| 
| 


sleeves. A sash, the colour of the dress, is loosely tied on 
the left side with a small bow and long ends. At the bor- 
der of the muslin petticoat, which is nearly a hand's 
breadth longer than the coloured robe, is a full rouleau of 
muslin, wound round with a cordon of a novel kind, in 
shining cotton. A rouleau of silk finishes also the coloured 
dress rext the hem. An oriental turban of crape or sarce- 
net, the same tint as the outer robe, and discovering but 
little of the hair, arranged in curls on each side of the 
temples, constitutes the head-dress, with a narrow frill of 
plaited tulle under the chin. 

PRoMENADE DREss.—A dregs of pink crape or gros 
de Naples, elegantly sprinkled with black satin spots. 
The petticoat beautifully adorned at the border, with 
three rows of satin puffs, arranged downwards to the feet, 
each edged round with blond; the three rows surmounted 
by a flat rouleau, with blond at. each side, which finishes 
the upper flounce. The body is a /a vierge, and over it 
are braces of shaded riband, corresponding with the colour 
of the dress. Round this riband, which forms a V in 
front, are Castillion points of exquisite shades, till they 
soften off to.a much darker tint than the dress. Over full 
white satin short sleeves are those which are transparent, 
én gigot, of handsomely figured tulle, or clear muslin, 
richly embroidered. The antique points of lace or blond 
at the wrists are lined with white satin, and form rather 
foliage than points. Pojnts of Jace full over. the wrists, 
and between them and the fu roles points, that turn 
upward on the sleeve. Sonietimes this dress is of white 
gros de Naples, trimmed in the manner abovementioned, 
with white satin and:blond. Thehatis.of lemon-coloured 
crape, ornamented with scrolls of the same, and ribands; 
very short’ white ostrich feathers, and W nae satin bows, 
with a broad streamer on the right side. A turquoise 
stone necklace, consisting of several rows of that beauti- 
fully coloured material, ped at equal distances by 
medallions in gold, finely chased, and of exquisite work- 
morkmanship ; ear-pendants of filigree gold. 

EveninG Dness.—Dress of colou auze over white 
satin, with full doubled ornaments at the border en jadots, 
each confined in the middle, and, drewn wp, so as.to form 
a vockade, by narrow royleaux of satin, the colour of the 
dress. From the left side of the waist an ornament is car- 
ried down the skirt, across tothe outside of the right ankle, 
consisting of four rouleaux of satin, set on in a slight wave. 
The body plain, and made low, with a falling collar di- 
vided in the middle, and ed round with Vandyke 
blond, set on straight. Short sleeves formed of trimming, 
corresponding with that on the'skirt, edged next the 4: 
bow with the same kind of blond that surrounds the coHar. 
A bow of satin riband is placed on each shoulder. A doa. 
ble beret of coloured.gayze ornamented with ronjeaux, of 
satin, and a plume of white merabouts gn each side. - 
pendants and bracelets of wrought geld, the latter with 
red cornelian. Jocko fan of pasteboard. 


The Wousewwite. 


Brewing.—The.art.of brewing is exactly similar to tl 
maki handil of - 





ee 








process 0} ng tes Puta malt into a tea- 
t;3 then fill it with water, the first time rather onder 
Doiling heat. After it has stood some time, pour off the 
liquor, just as you would tea, and fill up.the pot again 
jae boiling waters in a similar ii] Ros ie off, 
(60 go on 7 rin till the, mals 
pot is a w i (e the ease when all +p wie 
is extracted. The liquor, or malt-tea, thuf extracted, 
a ‘few hops in ‘it, and when it 
about blood ‘heat, add a 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
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Woetry, 





LYRA GERMANICA, 
OR SPECIMEN OF THE GERMAN LYRIC POETS. 
No. IX. 
LAY, FROM A DISTANCE. 
[PROM MATTHISON, } 
— 
When evening quits the glowing sky, 
If wandering in thy favourite grove, 
Asmiling form salutes thine eye, 
And greets thine ear with notes of loye, 
It 4s the spirit of thy friend 
Bids peace and joy thy steps attend. 


Or, if beneath the moon's mild ray 
The dream of love is fairer seen, 
And gentle breezes murmuring play 
Midst cytisus and pine tree green, 
And fond forebodings heave thy breast, 
My spirit 'tis which bids thee rest. 


And should’st thou, when deep musings steu) 
Thy sou) to memory’s magic land, 

A soft ethereal breathing feel, 
Like zephyr’s kiss, on lip and hand, 

While hastes the flickering lamp to die, 

That is my spirit, do not sigh. 


Or, hear’st thou, whilst the silvery star 

Loves on thy lonely couch te shine, 
Like some AZolian harp from far, 

The words of faith, ‘‘ For ever thine ;” 
Then slumber sweet, with fondest care, 
My guardian spirit hovers there. 

ESS LE 


TOUR OF DR. SYNTAX, THE YOUNGER, TO THE 
ISLE OF MAN. 
LETTER I. 


—— 


Douglas, September, 1826, 
I bad long wished this dear little isle to behold, 
$0 famed for its Druids in stories of old; 
Bet now ‘mongst its neighbours more famed for good fare, 
Cheap living, good bathing, good wines, and good air ; 
Which are things, let me tell you, our taxes at home 
Will seldom afford us till hither we come: 
So, revolving the matter t’other day in my mind, 
1 boarded a steamer—a fig for the wind, 
And after a voyage of eight hours, or near, 
Was landed quite safely on Douglas’ neat pier, 
Where a man took my trunk, most obliging and willing, 
And showed me to “ Hanby’s,” but charged me a shilling. 
Here a breakfast | punished, of eggs, fowl, and tea, 
and for sixteen pence only, which put me in glee, 
And set me at once from my sen-sickness free. 
Behold me now ready the town to explore, 
1 have dressed, and 1 loiter a while at the door, 
View the maids as they pass, with their good-humoured fea- 
tures, 
(These Manx girls all seero affectionate creatures !) 
) then iesue forth, and the quay saunter down; 
4 purchase “ the Guide,” which costs half-a-crown ; 
J examine the map, and admire the nice skill 
‘The artist has traced out each mansion end hill; 
But for miles, sites, or bearings to th’ opposite coast, 
‘This map has but alight information to boast. 
I retrace now my steps to the lighthouse and pler, 
Neat things as they are, but quite useless | fear, 


—— — 
Se 


| Save for dandified seagulls, whom straw-hatted we see, ' 
| Strolling idle and listless to banish ennui; 
, Or a few dashing belles, who come here for a walk, 
| To inhale the sea breeze, or of lovers to talk, 
| But theday’s passing o'er, and for lodgings I seek, 
| Which I get, with my board, for a guinea per week, 
With a lady near Athol-street, cheerful and hearty, 
Who a good table keeps for a small select party; 
| Of her high birth and station no more I need say, 

Than she’s cousin to a Deemster, and aunt to a Key ! 
But ’tis now quite full time my first letter I end, 
So these few hasty sketches despatch by a friend; 
Ere my next, I shall venture at large o’er the town, 
And the belles and the beaux in my journal set down, 
But free, as, I trust, from ill-nature or hate, 
As becometh the kinsman of Syntax the Great. 

(To be continued.) 





Worresponvdence. 
* SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. . 
—>— 
70 THE EDITOR. 

Str,—For the notice you were pleased to take of my 
School, in the Mercury of the 29th September, I beg to 
return you my best thanks; and, be assured, I shall ever 
be solicitous to merit your approbation : indeed, your un- 
wearied endeavours to promote the public welfare demand 
a public acknowledgment. 

Since the appearance of your paper, I have been at some 
trouble to ascertain the deficiency of sitting room in the 
different Charity Schools, and, to my great surprise, in 
every one of them there is enough, and in most of them 
more than enough; the letter, therefore, of Observer on 
that head is not quite correct. The real fact is, that some 
of my brethren of the birch do not give themselves over 
much concern in making the best use of such accommo- 
dations as their schools afford; and I can further assure 
you, that on Dr. Bell's system, it is as much the custom 
to sit as to stand. This will easily be seen, by visiting 
mine or any school properly conduged on the Madras 
system. 

I perfectly agree with Observer, and reprobate, most se- 
verely, the hardships the poor urchins are made subject to, 
by being compelled to stand so long ata time. It brings 
on.all the evils he mentions, and many more; but, as I 
am not sufficiently acquainted with the hard names used 
to denote what I wish to express, I must be excused at- 
tempting it. I, however, most earnestly recommend the 
teachers of the different charity schools, if they have any, 
feelings of humanity left, or any ‘* bowels of compassion,” 
to provide for the comforts of the body, as well as the 
improvement of the mind. By-the-bye, I am not altoge- 
ther pleased with you for always coupling Mr. Lancaster's 
name with that of Dr. Bell. Pray, why do you say 
**the Bell or Lancaster system?” when, be assured, 
that Lancaster's system, if ever there were such an one, 
is not now known in this town; and happy we ought 
to think ourselves for getting rid of such barbarous 
practices as tre introduced into schools conducted on 
the principle of ** mutual tuition.” I have been told 
it was a punishment in frequent use, to put a boy into 
a basket, draw him up to the ceiling, and leave him 
suspended there half a day together; thus gibbeting the 
poor fellows, I suppose, to give them a foretaste of the 
gallows. He had other monstrous and unfeeling prac- 
tices, which, I am credibly informed, completed hie sys- 
tem of inventions, of which his friends think so highly. 
The principle of mutual tuition is Dr. Bell’s discovery, 
and the practices he recommends to schools modelled. on 
his plan are as different to Lancaster's ‘‘as chalk is to 
cheese.” On Dr. B.’ssystem, corporal punishment and un- 
seemly penance are entirely superseded by well-regulated 
emulation. I would recommend the friends of youth, and 





PHRENOLOGY. 
Peters 

Unhappy man, whom schoolmasters for spite, 

Or wretched parents taught to read and write, 

Why were you taught to read? why learn to spell, 

Or write your name? A mark would do as well. 

— Churchill, 
TO THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—Your correspondent Z. has somewhat mended his 
style since he “‘ first endeavoured to prove” that p 
was vor et preterea nihil; (I wish, by the way, to hint 
that you should correct his future errors in quotation ;) 
but the impression, notwithstanding, left upon my mind, 
after perusing his neat epistle, was, that he had completely 
succeeded in illustrating in himself the above quotation, 
which an Irishman rather aptly translated “ all blarney,” 
I certainly give him all credit for the sincerity of his ip. 
tention in endeavouring to overthrow phrenology ; for he 
evinces a considerable share of sympathy in writing of 
Onionhead, which only a similar formation (mat) in hiy 
own could produce; and it is to be feared, however san. 
guine his friends are, that ZL. can never be * an exception 
to any phrenological rule.” na: 
To attempt to answer any argument which your cor. 

respondent has brought forward, would be utterly impos 
sible, which his vanity may apply as it pleases. How 
often must he be told that these objections, and a thousand 
more, have been overturned by men, who, independent of 
phrenology, have done more for science in general than all 
the ephemeral writers, myself included, who ever shone in 
a provincial miscellany! It is downright folly to hear 
these gentlemen harping for ever, in their own little way, 
on a theme they have never studied.. Do, Mr. Editor, 
close at once your columns and this controversy to any 
further discussion on a matter which cannot be decided 
by such'means. Let Amicus Justitia, who, by-the-bye, 
writes more like a man conversant with literature in gene- 
ral than his aspiring ally, turn his talents into another 
channel: but it would be.throwing away words to advise 


and I am surprised that he should. even so incautioudy 
display his vulgarity, as by making use of an expression 
more than once. in his last letter, any person looking out 
for which in Johnson will find ZL. described as he is 
Farewell.—Yours, &c. LOOK ON. 
ES 
TO THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—By inserting the following in your next, you wil 
oblige yours, A ConsTaNT READER. 
** Whether is it right to say, I can drink three glasses full 
of wine, os three glassfulls of wine? As there is a cone 





huped some one will answer.” 


We have delayed the insertion of the foregoing query, 
in hopes that we could retrace some correspondence we’ 
once had on the same subject, in which, we believe, the 
point was determined. As we cannot find the subject, on 
reference to our index, we shall insert the note of our cor. 
respondent; to which we shall venture to offer an answer 

although we hope no wager will be decided on the point 
without more weighty authority. In the first place, is there 
such a word as glassful, except in common parlance? Iti¥ 
not to be found in our dictionaries, and we shall therefore 
take the word spoonful by way of illustration, because it 
is not only recognised in speaking, but regularly appro~ 
priated by our authors. Spoonful is a compound sub- 
stantive, and must have its plural in the regular way. 
When we are required bya prescription to take two or 
three spoonfuls, it is not meant that we should take two 
or.three separate spoons and fill each, but that we should 
také the measure called a spoonful, two or three times re- 
peated. If our correspondent will refer to Johnson's 

Dictiofiary, he will find the plural spoonfuls given on the 

authority of Arbuthnot. Now, if there be such a com- 








particularly teachers, to read ** Bamford's Essays on Flog. 
ging.”"—Yours, &c. R. GRACE. 


pound word as glassful, in the singular, we presume, by 


' fair analogy, that its plural must be glassfuls.—Zdit, Ka’. 


L., for it is hard 40 convince or argue with ignorance; 






siderable wager on the result of this inquiry, it is tobe | 
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NEW CHYMICAL APPARATUS. 
i 
TO THE EDITOR. 
s1n,—I shall be proud if you consider the following 
article, on a new chymical apparatus, worthy of being 
recorded in the columns of your paper; and by giving it a 


place in the same you will oblige, 
Yours, &c. HENRY D. 

Liverpool, Sept. 28, 1826. 

Ina course of chymical experiments frequent occasion 
js had to try the effects of certain gases on particular fluids, 
but with none of the apparatus now in use is this effected 
without a considerable waste of gas, which, added to the 
operation being tedious, from the trouble of making and 
collecting a sufficiency of the gas, and the materials not 
unfrequently being very expensive, too often become 
obstacles to prevent these pneumatic experiments being 
made, especially when success is dubious. 

It is well known that liquids may be made to take up a 
quantity of gas by pressure,jor by passing the gas through 
them in a constant stream of small bubbles. This latter 
method, being the most convenient, is generally resorted 
to, but not without incurring a great loss of gas, as none 
of the particles escaping the action of the liquid can be re- 
assed through it; consequently, when water, or any other 
paid, dissolves a few square inches, as many cubic feet 
may be passed through it before it will be saturated. It 

pears, then, a great saving would ensue from the em- 
poyment of an apparatus, by means of which the same 
portion of gas might be repeatedly passed through the 
same liquid, as frequently as might be found requisite. I 
trust, therefore, the following description of one possessing 
this property will not prove unacceptable. 

The annexed diagram is a section 
of the apparatus, A representing a 
bottle, containing the liquid to be im- 
pregnated with p. A large cork fits 
tight in the neck of the bottle, and is 
mounted with a brass cap, 6 &. On 
this cap a brass plate, ¢ c, ie fitted, 
air tight, and is moveable on the cen- 


Ah le tre pind. The platecc, thecap bb, 
§ and the cork to which they ap fixed, 
by have corresponding holes, ef, ¢g, 


E drilled through them, at equal dic- 



















Al tances from the centre. fis a glass 
i : tube, inserted in the lower part of the 
t $ cork, and is long enough to reach 
i within a short dis of the bottom 
i of the bottle. Thé plate cc has two 
YJ short metal tubes ¢ ¢, cemented in the 
: holes drilled through it. To one of 











A these tubes a bladder, containing the 
gas, is attached by the stop-cock /:, and to the other tube 
an empty bladder must be neatly affixed with pack-thread. 
To use the apparatus dpen the stop-cock 2; and, on press- 
ing the bladder, tiie gas will escape through the glass tube 
J; and ascending through the liquid, enter at g the orf 
bladder i. The plate cc, being moveable on the pivot d, 
the opening of ‘the bladder é (which becomes inflated) 
must be brouglit over the glass tube f, by tuming the 
plate half round. The bladder which before contained the 
gas will now be over gs and, on pressing the bladder é, 
the gas will descend as before, and rise through g; so that, 
by shernataly altering the position of the bladders, by 
means of the plate cc, always keeping a flaccid bladder 
over.g, and the inflated one over the tube f, the operation 
nye continued so long as the bladder contains any gas. 
ly one of the bladders requires a stop-cock for the con- 
venience of removing it from a gasometer. To avoid the 
inconvenience of pressing the bladder with the hands, it 
be very easy to contrive boards to press the bladder 
between, as in Gurney’s blow-pipe, a weight supplying the 
place of the hand. 
I renee meneame 
ENCORE! ENCORE! 
a 

The following note, though unintentionally out of time, 
as regards Miss Love, is not out of season as it respects 
the custom of encoring, which is often carried to such a 
length as to be alike a bore to the singer and the great 

majority of the audience.—E£dit. Kal. 





TO THE EDITOR. 


who persisted, last night, in encoring all Miss Love’s 
songs, in opposition to the wishes of a great majority of 
the audience, the impropriety of their conduct. The 
party who did not wish for an encore could scarcely show 
it for fear of hurting the performer’s feelings. Do those 
gentlemen think that singing is performed by steam, or 
that the frame of a delicate and lovely woman is as insen- 
sible of fatigue as the machinery of a barrel organ? 
However much’ they may feel gratified by Miss Love's 
singing, (and who that has heard her can be otherwise ?) 
their conduct must have been felt by her to be oppressive. 
—!I am, yours, &c. W.I.R. 
September 13, 1826. 


The Raleidoscope. 


NEW MODE OF OPERATING ON THE TEETH. 








My curse upon thy venom’d stang, 

That shoots my tortur’d gums alang, 

And thro’ my lugs gies mony a twang, 
An’ gnawing vengeance ; 

Tearing my nerves wi’ bitter pang, 
Like racking engines. 

What Burns has here said of the tooth-ache is in accord- 
ance with the description given of it by his immortal pre- 
decessor, who declared that ‘* there was never yet philoso- 
pher that could endure the tooth-ache patiently ;” and yet 
this racking and almost maddening tortfire is inflicted 
upon thousands and millions who have no pretensions to 
philosophy or stoicism. When we reflect how very preva- 
lent the agonizing disorder is, we feel conscious that we 
cannot render a more acceptable service to the public than 
by calling their especial attention to the newly discovered 
mode of treating the complaint, whereby pain is said to 
be avoided, and the affected tooth healed aud preserved. 
We have already announced this important discovery to 
our readers ; but we fecl assured we shall be pardoned for 
now thus prdmincently calling the public attention to a 
subject in which every man, woman, and child in the 
community is interested. 

The mode of treating the teeth recommended by Mr. 
Fay, the American dentist, has been entirely approved of 
by the leading surgeons of the metropolis, and their libe- 
ral conduct in this instance is highly creditable to our pro- 
fessional, as well as our national character. The following 
paragraph on this important subject is extracted from the 
Globe and Traveller :— 

** Mr. Fay proceeds by excision, and we are assured 
that the operation is entirely free from pain, a statement 
which may readily be credited when the improved forceps |' 
used for the operation are seen. The reasoning upon which 
this practice is founded, and which experience is said fully 
to have confirmed, is, that in 999 cases out of 1000, the 
seat of disease is the crown, not the fang of the touth, so 
that by removing the crown, the pain instantly ceases, a 
new deposit of ossific matter takes place, by which the fang 
is protected from external injury, and the cheeks do not 
fall in, giving a premature appearance of old age, as when 
the fangs are extracted, whilst there remains a basis 
for artificial teeth, if required. By Mr. Fay’s process, 
nothing more is done to the diseased tooth re the re- 
moval of the crown by the forceps. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that in the removal of the crown by other means, 
particularly filing, which is a practice with most dentists, 


Burns. 


can possibly be preserved without the application of the 
hideous torturing irons. 

** The Lancet of eens speaking of Mr. Fay’s mode 
of excising teeth, says—* We deem this a very ingenious 
and safe operation, and have no doubt that it will be ge- 
nerally adopted. [t is not intended entirely to supersege 
extraction, as there must occasionally be cases in which, 
| in ¢ q eof di d fangs or jaws, that operation 

will be required: such cases, however, are very rare, in 
| comparison with those of diseased crowns; consequently, 
| the procedure above described is applicable to the great 
majority of cases of carious teeth.’ 

** The American Professor Silliman, in his * Tour of 
1819,’ says—* Severe suffering from my teeth, while in 
Montreal, obliged me to resort to the usual painful re- 
medy. It was rendered, however, in the present instance, 
svete less distressing than common, by a mode of extrac. 
tion which I have never seen practised elsewhere. A pair 
of strong hawks-bill forceps, bent at the mouth, gently 
downward, and then inward, and terininating in delicate 
teeth, is applied to the footh to be drawn; no cutting of 
the gum is practised, nor any preparation, except simply 
to ies a small piece of wood (pine is commonly used) 
between the forceps and the jaw, and close to the tooth ; 
this stick is the prop—the tooth is the weight to be lifted, 
and the hand applies the power just at the end of the lever, 
that is, at the other end of the forceps. The pressure is 
applied downward, if it be the lower jaw—upward, if it be 
the upper jaw, and the tooth (without any thing of that 
horrible crash which attends the usual mode of extraction, 
without prying against the jaw, and thus creating danger 
of breaking it, besides producing much pain by the pres- 
sure on the sides of the socket) is litted perpendicularly 
from its bed; there.is no other violence than to break the 
periosteum, and the connecting vessels and nerves, and the 
thing is effected with comparatively little pain. When it 
is desired simply to cut a tooth off, in order to plug it, it 
is necessary only to compress the instrument, without pry- 
ing. It may be supposed that the pressure ayainst the 
jaw, by the prop, must be painful; on the contrary, it is 
not felt, because the action and reaction are exactly equal, 
between the pressure on the jaw and the resistance of the 
tooth. Dr. Fay, from Vermont, is the person who ope- 
rates in this ingenious manner.’ ”’* 

* “Tam aware that thing has been attempted in other 
modes, but I believe in none so simple and effectual.” 
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there is usually acute inflammation, and much subsequent 
agony. In the rare case of diseased fang, Mr. Fay, after | 
the removal of the crown, is, we are assured, able, by his | 
ingenious inventions, to remove them with as much ease | 
as if the tooth had not been excised.” 
If all that issaid in favour of this new mode of treating 

the teeth be true, the discovery will be universally hniled, | 
not only as a ‘new era in the healing art, but also in the | 
social and domestic conditiou of man. We hope that our 

Liverpool dentists will, without the unnecessary Joss of one | 
moment, get initiated in the theory and practice of Mr. | 
Fay’s process, and that hereafter the faces of our fair 





Sin,—I beg to point out, through your medium, toa 
small party, principally in the upper part.of the Theatre, 


townswomen may not be unnecessarily disfigured, and 
their articulation impaired, by the extraction of teeth which 
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The white to move, and to checkmate in four moves. 
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The Whilanthe opist. 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB, 
IN LIVERPOOL. 
>- 
DIALOGUES UPON THE DUTIES OF MAW. 
Dialogue First.—Man's Duty towards God. 

Master. 1 must recal to your mind what we have said 
in our former discourses, for the duties of man are derived 
from his nature. Before we say what he ought to do, let 
us see what he is. What is man ? 

Scholar. He is a being composed of two substances, 
body and spirits in his body he is like animals; in his 
spirit he is like God. 

Master, What are the principal faculties of the spirit ? 

Scholar. Knowledge, will, thought, love, and desire. 

Master. What name do you give to the spirit when it 
exercises the faculty of knowledge ? 

Scholar. I call it the intelligence. 

Master. When you will, what name do you give to the 
spirit then ? 

Scholar. We say that the will proceeds from the heart, 
thet is, the spirit working by the heart. 

Master. Do those two principles belong to two different 
beings ? 

Scholar. No; they belong to the same. 

Master. Are they different ? 

Scholar. No; it is the same principle whose operations 
are different. 

Master. What name do you give to this principle ? 

Scholar. The soul. 

Master, Do yon know why the soul has been given to 
man ? 

Scholar. I imagine that since the soul has the faculty of 
knowledge, it is to know beings and things; and that since 
it has the faculty of loving, it is to love them. 

Master. Very well; every being ought to fuliil its des. 
tination: birds fly, because the Being who made them 
gave them wings for that purpose; 6o man has received 
the faculty of knowledge, that he might know; and the 
faculty of loving, that he might love. But do you think 
that all beings and things are made that man might know 
and love them ? 

Scholar, Yes; for the more he knows beings and things, 
the more will he resemble God 

Master. Ouglit man to love all things ? 

Scholar. 1 think he ought, since they are all the works 
of a just and good God. 

Master. But ought he to love the wicked ? 

Scholar. Yes, he ought to love the wicked, for they also 
are the work of God’s hands. 

Master. Have you considered what you say ? 

Scholar. Yes: we ought to love the wicked, because 
they are the work of God; but we should not love their 
wicked actions, because they are contrary to the will of 
God, 
Master. The distinction which you make is very reason- 
able and just. Since you are so far advanced, you will be 
able to tell me what being we ought most to know and to 
love? 

Scholar, After what you have told me of the greatness 
and goodness of God, I cannot be deceived. We ought, 
above all things, to know and love God. 

Master. And what other being deserves to occupy our 
whole soul more than him? He has given us our existence. 
He preserves us, and will always preserve us. He it is 
we ought to- know and love; but how to know and love 
him? 

Scholar. Have you not told me that God was infinite ? 
He is then infinitely amiable, and we ought then to love 
him infinitely. But how can man, who is so finite, be 
capable of loving any being infinitely ? 

Master. L agree with you; it is impossible for man to 
love God infinitely; but he can love him with all his 








might, more than he loves any other being, moreeven 
than he loves himsclf; because God being above all, ought 
to be loved more than any other being or thing. 

Scholar. That appears to me just, and at the same time 
very difficult; for how can we love a being we have never 
seen, whom we cannot see, and consequently cannot know’? 

Master. 1 see you do not know what it is to know and 
to love. 

Scholar. U think I do; ‘but you shall judge. ‘To know 
an object, is to know all the parts and essential properties 
of that object. 

Master. Apply what you say to some example which 
will prove that you understand it. 

Scholar. He who can say that he knows a being com- 
posed of two substances, the one composed of parts, the 
other unorganized, but which is capable of thinking, may 
say that he knows mankind, each individual of which is 
thus composed. In fact, the essential properties of man 
are the body, which is the organized substance, and the 
spirit, which is that being capable of thinking. 

Master. That is very well. Apply that example to 
God. 

Scholar. God is @ spirit, eternal, all-powerful, creator 
and preserver of all that exists, immense, just, and good. 
All that I see proves to me the necessity of the existence 
of such a being. Then, he exists for me as well as the 
beings that I see, for I know that they would not exist 
without him. I can then say that I know God by means 
of the beings which he has made. I know him ; it is my 
spirit that knows him; but how can I love him whom I 
have never seen ? 

Master. Can you, after having spoken so well about the 
knowledge of God, be so ignorant about the love of him ? 
But can you know God and yet not love him ? 

Scholar. 1 think I know him. To love, is it not to feel 
an inclination towards the object loved, to desire to see it, 
to possess it, to enjoy it, and to be united to it? But 
how can I feel all ¢hat for a Being which I have not seen— 
which I cannot see ? ; 

Master. It is sufficient to reflect on wiat we have re- 
ceived from God,—of the good which he has done as every 
moment of our lives. What need have the indigent to see 
the hand which secretly supplies all their wants, in order 
to love it? What need has man to see that Being who 
constantly preserves him, in order to love him ? 

Scholar. Do not goon. How humiliated I am not to 
have found out, without your aid, all these truths, which 
lead me to the conclusion that we ought all of us to love 
that Being to whom we owe our existence and preserva- 
tion; who made the sun to light us, and the earth to bring 
forth fruit for our nourishment. This God is no less pre- 
sent before us than if we saw him. Yes, J feel that I 
ought to love him. Is he not too good to suffer me to 
love him? He loved me when I did not know him. I 
wish to love him with my whole heart; for I cannot love 
him infinitely as he ought to be loved. 

Master. To love God is a privilege only allowed to men 
and angels. The animals, whose instinct and industry 
you most admire, have not the happiness of being able to 
love him. Do you know what it is to love God ? 

Scholar. How should I know? Tell. me. 

Master. To know God, is to seek incessantly to know 
him better. To love God, is to do all that pleases him, 
and to shun all that would offend him. To love God, is 
to live in his sight as a child under the eye of its father. 
To love God, is to do all that he has commanded. To 
love God, is to love what he loves. To love God, is to 
look to him only as to a father for food and raiment, and 
every thing necessary for the preservation of life. To love 
God, is to pray to him for all that we need, and to give 
him thanks for the. gifts which he has bestowed upon us. 
To love God, is to love him with your whole soul; which 
you must show in an interior manner towards God, and in 
an exterior manner to man. 

Scholar. From what you have said, I see that when we 


| love God we do our duty towards him. 


—— gna 
Master. Yes, love is the fulfilment of oll our dua; Mm. 
and a man who loves God does all that God commany ‘ 
him. of asking 1 


Scholar. You ‘have told me that we should show thi, i" oF 
love by exterior witness. ‘Tell me, I pray you, what thy quired s 7 
exterior witness is ? of ve -_ 

Master. Ut is in going to the houses of God, and} we 
in prayer and thanksgiving to‘God, and thus making ‘ 
manifest that we ses God. , not, theref 

Scholar. I do not understand the word honour. any of tho 


Master. To honour is to express an interior fecling thy omy 
we haye.of the excellence of any being. Thus we 


old and virtuous men, and we make known to.other dy oe 
favourable opinion we have of these persons by bowing » im" "°° 

them as we pass, by offering them the most commodiun requested 
seat at an assembly, &c. And we honour God ‘by hun. quainted ¥ 


bling ourselves before him, by kneeling in supplication » fm “ 


him. of mes but 
Scholar. Are these all the duties of man ? rirted his 
Master. They are all the duties which regard Gol fy 08 * 
We must now speak of those which relate to oursly, f°" ~ 
and of those which relate to others. yrs : 
RND OF DIALOGUE FIRST. iis aypater 
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LORD BYRON FIFTEEN YEARS AGO. 
We were interrupted in the midst of our debate byw 





















entrance of a stranger, whom, on the first Ui acqusinean 
guessed to be an Englishman but lately arrived from Ue trodactiott: 
stantinople. He wore a scarlet coat, richly embroider! #M gf’ anothe 
with gold, in the style of an English aid-de-camp's dps I ‘here was 
uniform, with two heavy epaulettes. His which thos 
announced him to be abaut the age of two-and-tweny. I vcd intiy hit 
His features wese remarkably delicate, and would bin mmottients r 
given him a feminine appearance, but for the manly a. proposal, 
pression of his fine blue eyes. On entering the inal curiosities 
[ shop, he took off his feathered cocked: hat, and showed iM pebut are 
head of curly auburn hair, which improved in no snl redily: deta’ 
degree the uncommon beauty of his face. The imprenia but his Lo 
which his whole sppearance made en my mind was #44, want of in 
that it has ever since remained deeply engraven on it; the town il 
although fifteen years have since gone by, the lapel of opinion 
time has not in the slightest degree impaired the feesh spoke of 
of the recollection. yeaton to 8 
He was attended by a Janissary attached to the Engitl them, and 
embassy, and by a person who professionally acted #19 + The Gre 
Cicerone to strangers. ‘These cireumstances, together Wil ig they do 
a very visible lameness in one of his legs, convinced OI and drive | 


at once he was Lord Byron. I had already heard of WIE gisige, 
Lordship, and of bis late arrival in the Salcette friger, 
which had come up from the Smyrna station, to fei 
away Mr. Adair, our Ambassador to the Porte. Lal two 
Byron had been previously travelling in Epirus and Agim s0 extraors 
Minor, with his friend Mr. Hobhouse, and had becomimm ‘alive. T 


great amateur of smoking: he.wes conducted to thisshy ot sate 
for the purpose of purchasing a few pipes. ‘The: intif Niger igh 


rent Italian, in which language he spoke to his Cicer, ap oy 
and the latter’s still more imperfect Turkish, madeif t#b 
difficult for the shopkeeper to understand theis, wie: im largest; 0 
and, as this seemed to vex the stranger, I addressed ba 
in English, offering tointerpret for him. When his Lat 
ship thus discovered me to be an Englishman, he shot 
me cordially by the hand, and assured me, with so 
warmth, in his manner, that he always felt great pleas 
when he met with a countryman abroad. His purchi 
and my bargain being completed, we walked out togele, 
and rambled about the streets, in several of which I bi 
the pleasure of directing his attention to some of the mm} 
remarkable curiosities in Constantinople. The pectlt 
circumstances under which our acquaintance took pl 
established between us, in-ene day, a certain degretd 
intimacy, which two or three years frequenting each other! 
company in England would most probably not ‘hate » 








complished. 1] frequently addressed him ty bis name, Wt 
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he did not think of inquiring how I came to learn it, nor 
of asking mine. His Lordship had not yet laid the foun- 
dation of that literary renown which he afterwards’ ac- 
quired’; on the contrary, he was only known as the author 
of his Hours of Idleness ; and the severity with which the 
Edinburgh Reviewers had criti¢ised that production was 
ail fresh’ in every English’ reader's recoilection. { could 
not, therefore, bé supposed'to séek lis acquaintance from 
any of those motives of vahity which’ have aétuated’ so 
many others since s but it was natural, that after our ac- 
cidental rencounter, and all that passed between us on that 
occasion, I should, on’ méeting’ him in the course‘of the 
sume week at dinner at the English Ambassador's, have 
requested one of the secretaries, who was intimately ac- 
quainted with him, to introduce me to him in regular 
for. His Lordship here testified his perfect recollection 
of me, but in the coldest manner, and immediately after 
titted his'back’on'tie. This unceremonious proceeding, 
firiting a sttiing contrast with previous decurrencts, had 
sinething so.strange in it, that I was at a loss how to ac- 
comt for ity and felt at the same’ time much disposed to 


ehterfain' a less favourable ‘opinion of his' Lordship than | 
iis ajipatérit’ frankness had inspired mié' with at‘ our’ fist |’ 


meeting. - It was not, therefore, without surprise, thut, 
smnedays: after, I sawhim in the streets, coming up to 
me, with eemile of géot riature im his countenance. He 
stcoatell Hie’ ih a’ faniiliar matinét, and offering mye’ bis 
hind, said :—** T am an enemy to English’ etiquette, es- 
pecially. out: of England; and. I always make my own 
acquaintances without’ waiting for the formality of an in- 
trodctiot: If you have nothing todo, and arerdisposed 
fof another ramble, I shall be glad of your company:” 
There was that irresistible attraction in his matner, of 
which those who have had: the good fortune to be admit- 
véd'inite’ his intimacy can alone have felt the power in his 
niatiests of good hathour; and I readily secepted his 
proposal, We visited again more of the most remirkable 
curiosities of the capital, a description of which would here 
debut a*repetition of what a hundred travellers have al- 
rely detailed wittt che’ utmost minuteness'antd securacy ; 
but his Lordship expressed mich disappointment at’ their 
want of interest. He praised the picturesque beadtics of 
the town iteelf, and its surrounding, scenery; and seemed 
of opinion’ that nothing: else was worth looking at. _He 
spoke of the Tutks it! a'nitdfiner which might have given 
yeason to suppose he’ had made'a long résidenite’ among 
them, and closed his observations with these words':— 
* The Greeks will, sooner or later, rise against them ; but 
if they dé not:make haste, I hope Bonaparte will come 
and drive the useless rascals away.” —-New Monthly Ma- 


gezine, 


Ostriches.—T'wo Ostriches, which had been bred neat 
io yea in the factory at Podor afforded 
90 inary a na 
rte, ‘These gigantic blede T bid scen only by che way, 
as1 travelled over the burning sides on’the eft of the 
Niger, but now I had a full view of thei’ at ry” edse. 
ugh they were but young, 
an equal size with the larg est. 
fgets soqpar did bo fol 
3 ho er ie 
i eth aa fase ab he could, till’ he> carried) them 
tithes roid the village ; and it'was im eto stop him 
otherwise thi by obstreeting: the patos This sight 
pleased me so well, that 1 would have it repeated; and to 
try their strength: [ made. full Bron, negro, mount. the 


smaller, and two others his burden did not 
seem ta me at all portioned to" theft see: A 
first they went at a h igh trot ; when" thty’ were 
heated a little, they ex air witige' as if it were to 
cately thé wifid's’ and'they miovéd with such fleetness, that 
they steméed'to'be off the ground. Every body.must some 
time of otfiér have séen a‘ partridge run,’ consequentl 
must khow'tHat there's ho mat'whatever able to keep up 
witht and it is J | has 
longer step, its would be considerably auginénted. 
The po moves like the partridge, with both these ad- 
vaitages; and I am satished that’ those’ I am' speaking of, 
would have distanced the ‘fiéetest’ racé hotsés"ever bred in 
England.— Voyages to Senegal. 
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to imagine, that if this bird had a 


FIEED' SPORTS FOR OCTOBER. 

This is the mouth when every sportsman who is blessed 
with héatth' and competence thay find’ exercise for his 
skill, Pe employment for‘ his' activity ; for almost all 
those field athusements which constitute his delights are 
to' be considered in season. S ber brought to him 
partrid bei, coursing, and’ the harriers; and now 
|October grants the pursuit of that béedutiful bird, the 
pheasant, and will soon'simmon to the still more’ glorious 
chase of the fox. It has been, howeVer, stated, and 
| atithorities have warranted the practice, that this noblest 
of field-sports might be followed evén in September ; but; 
in our Gpinion, the latter part of the ptesent month is 
 daite arly enough for the inspiring diversion; for, in the 
first place, no horses could, for any length of time, and 
i with the stent breast high, as it probably would be, main- 
. tain thentsélves‘in such sultry'aid yo ae heat as we 
\frequently meet with, and have, up almost to this period, 
met with im’ the month which’ has just closed upon us.— 
Foxes, without doubt, may be found in abundance in 
some counties, and the scent would lie well, but it may 
‘be taken ‘as'a rule, that hound, and huntsman, atid 
huntér, will all go the better, and live out a long day 


= a week or two hencé, when cooler breezes blow, 
an 


« Gentle birds do perch alvdf, 
Avid’ smooth their pinions on’ the roof,”* 


‘preparatory to bidding our chilly climate farewell, for, to 
ithem, more genial atmospheres. Till November, there- 
fore, we shall cease to think very intensely of foxes and 
ffox-hunting. __, 

| Pheasants, from the extraordinary fine summer season, 
from which we are now departing, will be found of good 
size, and hence they will be fairiythe objects of the fow- 
ler’s occupation, though, in a general point of view, we 
are inclined to agree with many, who have expressed their 
opinions upon the subject, that the 1st of October is some- 
what too early a day to commence the crusade of dog and 
gun. against them. 

Partridges have been found in ¢ numbers, at least 
80 in those parts which we visited in September, and we 
have been both north and west: but they were very wild, 
and very strong upon the wing; at the same time, the 

ater number of those bagged proved remarkably fine 

irds. By this time hare-hunting will be coming general, 
as also will coursing, which, from all we can gather, is 
likely to be followed even mote ardently, and to become 
more in the sun of public favour than it was in the last 
season.— Annals of Sporting. 


© At thé beginnitig gerierally, but often towards the end 
of October, some suromer birds of passage, of which the swal- 
low isthe’ first, take their departure for warmer regions, 
though 'thése’birds have beef seén} in mild weather, to cori- 
gtegate, previously to their emigration, so late as December. 
On the other hand, the throstle, the redwing, and the field- 
fare; which left’ us in March, row return; and the ring- 
owzel arrives from the Welsh atid Scottish Alps, to wiiiter in 
more sheltered situations. 
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BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
i 


A profedstonal gentleman who was present at the evénin 

aamueee of uesday, and the aiorning Wier 0 

ednesday, has permitted us to é the meéniotanda 
hé ‘made saad matyin of the’ p They were 
not intended fof publication ; but we have stich depéndance 
u the taste and judgment of the writer that we have 
ventured to transctibe his notes, just as wé fodnd them, 
fot the gratification of our readers. It gives us great 
satisfaction to learn’ that tlie festival is likely to préve an 
excellent 8} tion, if we may judge by the receipts of 

uesday ‘evening arid Wednesday morning. 

On Tuesday, the ived Oe 

On Wednesday, excluiive the pec eer tickets. bet) 

Sum collected at the docr 488 

The concerts are held in the Theatre, which is an ele- 
gant and spacious building, consisting of two rows of 

fess boxes, a pit, and a fn » capable of holding nearly 
two thousand personé. It is he? he Cgantly decorated, the 

and. 














patihels or front of the boxes ite atid gold, which 
at once presents an elegant ively appearance. Tbe 
house is lighted with several elegant small (gas) glass 
chandeliers, ‘hurig: rdund the front of the boxes, at a dis- 





tance.of a'few feet front each' other. The: stage is ver 
| handsomely fitted up as att orchestra, at.the front of wh 
j is the space allotted to the vocal performers. The louse 


this evening (Tuesday) nted an immense assemblag 
of beauty and fishion, and the whole performance weh! 
off With the most distinguished marks of approbation: 


CONCERT ON TUESDAY EVENING. 


AcY 1. 

Sinfonia (Jupiter) Mozart.—Admirably performed 
by an exeéllent band. 

God Save the King (verse and chorus, )—Much and 
deservedly applauded. 

Ballad,’ Mr. Phillips, “‘ When fore’d from dear 
Hebe,” &c.—This music, although good in its way, is 
hardly respectable enough to this occasion. It was, how- 
ever, well sung, and was much applauded. 

Duet, ** Il Tancredi,” ( Rossini) Miss Bacon dna Mr. 
Braham.—Miss Bacon sés a fine mezzo soprano 
Voice; she sang very fel steadily, and with the re- 
quisite expression. Mr. Braham was in as good voice ai 
we ever knew him to be. : 

Sung, Miss Stephens, ** He comes fiom the Wars,” 
Ge. This song is not of a description that assimilates well 
with our notions of a grand music meeting; but Miss 
Stephens has seldom exhibited her extraordinary powers 
to more advantage than on this occasion. 

Concerto, Piano. forte, Mr. J. B. Cramer.—This gén- 
tleman is said to excel all other performers on the piaro- 
forte; ‘and his perfortiance equalled the most sanguine 
at ey vhs his ve pe gag 1 Obit 

cena, Signor Curioni, ( Caraffi ; ci 0» 
Mr. Willman Curioni has a ko delicious voices; and 
his song was sung beautifully. Willman’s accompani- 
ment displayed his judgment and the powers of his insttu- 
ment to the greatest advantage. _, ie 

** Glee, Sequel lo ** Oh, Lady Fair,"* (Stevenson. )—Ex- 
cepting Moore's raplody of ** Oh, Lady Fair,” which was 
occasionally introduced, there was very little, except the 
singing, to admire. ‘ 

_ dria, Madame Caradori ( Bonfichi. )—Caradori’s beauti- 
ful countenance, beautiful performance, and exquisite 
— Buf this a a elicious wey ™ ' in 

Veena, a) Signor de Begnis, an ale by all the 
principal Singers po Marinaro, ( Weigt. )—This was 
much applauded, and deservedly encored. 


ACT Il, P ‘ 
Overture, Der Freischiitz ( Weber. )—This overture was 
remarkably well performed in all respects; but if parti- 
cular praise is due to any of the rmefs, it is to the 
ader, Mr, Cramer, Mr. Willman on the clarionet, anit 
ignor Puzzi on the horn. : : 
rish Air, “* The harp,” ge. Miss Travis, with Piao. 
Sorte Accompaniments, newly arra by Mr. Knyvelt,— 
Miss Travis sang this air with a finely-formed voice ; and ii 
equal praise cannot be bestowed upon her manner, it is be- 





credit to the taste of Mr. W. Knyvett ; but resem 

accompaniment to that glee, it reminded the audience ra- 

wie of ** Hark to Philomel,” than of their old favourite 
rish air. 

Glee, J. S. Smith—Five Voices, with double Choi— 
* Blest Pair of Syrens.”—It was sung by five voices, three 
of them doubled; and it went very well. It is a pity that 
such glees should be loaded with a piddle-puddling accom- 
paniment. ; ’ 

Scena, Miss Recor Semicentdt (Howinh J—Miss Ba- 
con’s voice, which we haye y commended, was 
really splendid in this scena.. It somewhat. resembles 
Madame Cornega’s voice, and to which is superadded a 
resemblance also to that of Velluti; her manner much re- 
senben thas of fe latter. It willy however, require time 
to ena’ er to kee of her fine powers th 
the whole of such a eoe as thie. ” — 

Tria, ( Rossini) Madame Caradori, Si Crrioni, 
and Signor de Begnis.—We were not grati with this 
piece. Mr. Bellamy apologized for its omission, as the 
copics had not arrived. ‘ 

tative, Mr. Braham—Oberon— Wer=7.—_This air 
and recitative displayed Braham’s sevire: voice, and his 
fine declamatory powers, as a singer, ts the greatest advan. 
tage, It was rapt encor 

natin Violin, Fad ya 
manner and execution are polished in the extreme, though 
he does not, in our opition, possess the force and tender. 
ness of Kiesewetter. The approbation he received: was 
waounied. is R 

4 Signor ls, ( Rossini) ** Amor perché mi 
piszicht 2” Highly divesting, and in finer voice th 
usual, It was op pery ned encored., “ 
Romance, ** Ca.m'est égal”, Madame Caradori (.Jadin ) 
pean by herself on the Piano-forte,—We have 
already described this charming, singer. The naivete in 
her paneet of singing this romance rendered her quite 
enchanting. 


- de Beriot—This gentleman's 





cause. she sang too fast.—The accompaniment does 
: bling the 
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Finale, I1 Don Giovanni ( Mozart) Miss Caradori, 
Miss Bacon, Miss D. Travis, Signor Curioni, Messrs. 
Bellamy, Phillips, and de Begnis.—Too much praise can- 
not be given to the orchestra for the performance of this 
finale, and the Italian singers are entitled to great credit 
for their share. It falls, indeed, within the line of their 

rofession ; but the surprise of Signor de Begnis, at find< 
mg that bis English friends were not at home, was nearly 
as amusing as his performance in the Grand Scena, at the 
end of the first act. 


WEDNESDAY'’S PERFORMANCE. 

On Wednesday morning St. Phillip’s Church was nearly 
filled en hour before the time fixed for the commence- 
ment of the performances, by an assemblage of beauty 
and fashion, very rarely equalled. The FInST PART, 
which consisted of selections from the sacred music of 
different eminent masters, was opened by the Overture to 
Esther. In the performance of this overture, the various 
meinbers of the orchestra seemed pleased in exerting them- 
selves to do justice to its admirable author; more es. 
pecially the leader, the principal clarionet, and oboe, and 
a succeeded. 

he next picce was 8 movement from Croft's Anthem, 
“ This is the Day,” arranged as a sestetto, with orchestral 
accompaniments, by Mr. eda and sung beautifully 
4 Miss Travis, Messrs. Vaughan, Knyvett, Goulden, 
hillips, and Bellamy. This sestetto, repeated in chorus, 
ave great satisfaction. It is impossible to imagine a oy 
‘ormance better suited to delight an audience, than Mr. 
Rraham’s (in recitative) “*O Loss of Sight,” and air 
** Tolal Eclipse.” The general impression made by him 
was, that his voice. was never so good as it now is, and 
that his eloquence all throughout the recitative and air 
has never beeb surpassed. The alteration of C 9 to C4, 
at the words **to glad mine eyes,” and the slow shake at 
** are dark to me,” were indicative of his gery J studied 
for the occasion, and they were creditable to his taste. 
Would that the chorus ‘ O first created beam” had been 
equally perfect ! 

Mr. Bellamy, in the air ** Brave Jonathan,” had more 
to do than be or any singer living could effect to make his 
song interesting. His friends may, however, congratulate 
him on the continued sbundness and great extent of his 
vorre, 

The chorus, * Eagles were not so swift,” which fol- 
lowed, was well sung. 

Miss Stephens was excellent in the airs ** Jn sweetest 
Harmony,” and ** For thee, my brother Jonathan,” par- 
ticularly in the Jatter. Miss Stephens was intent on singing 
well ; and when she is so, her beautiful voice and beauti- 
ful musical talent never fail of coming in to her assistance. 

The first chorus in selections from Graun'’s ** Death of 
Jesus” wasa good asereinage of finely chosen words to 
appropriate music; but to whatever extent the meed of 
praise may be due to Miss Travis, Messrs. Phillips, Kny- 
vett, and Vaughan, for their ex uisitely beautiful and 
highly appropriate performance of the remaining recita- 
tives, solos, trios, and semieborases, and to the composer 
for his often beautiful music, much ¢annot be said in com- 
mendation of the taste of a writer who could choose a sub- 
ject for public amusement merely. 

The chorus from Beethoven's ‘* Mount of Olives,” 
which was made to form the conclusion to selections from 
Tod Jesu, was tremendous. The singers in the antiquated 
style of music chosen for the chorals were not sure in their 





rts. 
PiThe Srconny Pant of this morning's performance was 
comnposed chiefly of selections from the sacred drama of 
Joaxrn, composed by Mehul, attempted in translation 
and adaptation by a friend to the charity, who hns per- 
formed is rt well. The scene is at Memphis, partly in 
the palace of Joseph, and partly in the camp of the Israel. 
ites, without the city. Time, two days. The poet hes 
chosen the circumstance of Joseph being visited by his 
brethren, and his having a ~ may pre: for his 
subject, One possessed of a sm — m sei 
ak who had sead the poetry of this drama, could not fail 
of appreciating the music as to its fitness to the text, from 
the commencement of the overture to the end of the drama. 
so admirably is it suited to the end p The dra- 
matie persone ure, Benjamin, Madame Caradori; Joseph, 
Mr. Braham 5 Utobrl, Mr. Bellamy; Jacob, Mr. Phillips ; 
Simcon, Reuben, Naphtali, &c. Messrs. Elliott, Evans, 
Goulden, &«. and chorus. The permenes of Madame 
Ceradori, Messrs. Braham, Bellamy, end ery _ 
i 


admirable, but especially of Messrs. Braham lips, 
whe may be said to have excelled ves. Whether 
or not it was so intended, or whether it was oceasioned by 
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sonating Simeon, Reuben, &c. was too much in unison with 
the idea commonly formed of the dispositions of Joseph’s 
brethren, to be Pleasing. The orchestra performed finely 
in this drama; but the vocal department in character, 
would have been.a great improvement. 
_ “ What though I trace,” (Handel) by Miss Travis, 
in which her beautiful reading and her beautiful voice 
were so conspicuous, gave general satisfaction; though 
some musicians would be of opinion that all the notes em- 

loyed in the embellishments did not lie altogether unob- 
jectionable. A chorus, semichorus, and chorus ( Bect- 
hoven ) introduced -by Mr. Lordiner, in his oratorio of 
Judah, concluded the second part. 

The Tu1nD Part commenced, perhaps, as an experi- 
ment, with a quartet and chorus, from an oratorio, REVE- 
LATION, by J. Smith. The chorus was very noisy: there 
were many instruments and voices engaged in it; and if 
beauty and contrivance were not manifest in it, and the 
quartet, it might be occasioned by their being in com- 
pany with the productions of Handel, Mehul, and Beet- 

oven. 

** Let the bright Seraphim,” by Miss Stephens, with 
trumpet obligato, by Mr. Hurper, was an effort as highly 
and equally creditable to both, as it was delightful to the 
audience; and the suggestions of Mr. Greatorex, given on 
the piano-forte to both the singer and the trumpeter, were 
gratuitous subjects of merriment for many on the orches-' 
tra, which were not suffered to pass unappreciated. 

Mr. Phillips, in a recitative and air from Thanksgiving, 
by Sir John Stevenson, presented his hearers with a de- 
lightful specimen of what talent, sedulously cultivated, 
may attain to: indeed nothing was wanting but better 
music, adapted to the words in such manner as to secure 
to them better accentuation. 

In the recitative, ‘* Deeper and deeper still,” and air, 
“© Waft her, Angels,” Mr. Braham’s 8 ing and sing- 
ing defy all comparison but with himself: his incompara- 
ble voice, in the most impassioned expressions which oc- 
curred in the recitative, was constantly under his command. 

A selection from Mozart's Requiem, consisting in the. 
chorus, ** Rex tremendae ;”? quartet, ** Benedictus ;” 
chorus, ** Confutatis ; and chorus, ** Lachrymosa,” was 
finely performed. The effect of the instruments and 
voices in the choruses was awfully grand. The parts in 
the quartet were doubled, and were, by this means, 
much enriched. The parts were sustained by Miss Ste- 
phens and Miss Travis, Mr. Knyvett and Mr. Evans, 
Mr. Braham and Mr. Vaughan, and Mr. Phillip and 
Mr. Beilamy, who were unusually successful. 

A recitative and aria ** Nel Sacrificeo d’Abramo,” 
(Cimuroso ) expressive of the ane and anxiety of Sa- 
rah respecting the cause of Abraham and [saac’s absence, 
and her inquiries for*them amongst her servants and 
shepherds, gave Madame Caradori another opportunity of 
showing her fine musical talents to advantage, which she 
did not neglect. 

These were succeeded by a well-wrought double chorus, 
from a Diait Dominus, by Lec. The grandeur of, and 
lorious examples of double counterpoint occurring in 
this piece, were subjects of mutual congratulation amongst 
the scientific contra-puntists all over the orchestra. It 
was sung and played gloriously ; and alittle solo (near the 
conclusion) by Dragonetti, (which surprised him, om. | 
unexpected) produced a feeling of merriment amongst 
his friends and admirers. 
Mr. Vaughan was eminently successful in the recitative 
** And God created Man,” air ** in Native Grace,” reci- 
tative ** And God said let there be Light,” and the short 
air ** With softer Beams.” 
The grand chorus ** The Heavens are telling,” in which 
all the instruments and voices on the orchestra were en- 
gaged, concluded one of the finest. morning’s performances 
ever heard. 
The performances of this well-selected band have left 
nothing to be wished for, in this respect. The efforts of 
the principal vocal performers have been crowned with 
complete success; and, if unqualified praise cannot be given 
endid festival, it arises out 
of a suspicion that either the chorus singers have not been 
carefully trained or judiciously selected. 








Paul Pry says, ** such is the pressure at the box -office 
of the Theatre, and so great the difficulty of obtaining 
places during Mr. Liston’s five nights, that I suggest, if 
the engagement cannot be prolonged, that one or two 
morning performances be given.” 
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28th,—Rain, 6, a.m. to 11, a.m. 
30th,—Very stormy during night. 
3d,-—Much rain during night; 6, p.m. rain. 
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Co Correspondents, 


GgoLocy.—A correspondent, whose letter bears the Dubliy 
post mark, expresses himeelf much gratified at the articles 
lately introduced on this subject, and he wishes us briefy 
to enumerate the various theories of the earth which have 
been promulgated at different times. We cannot better 
comply with his request than .by transcribing from our 
portfolio the following ph :—** According to Burnd, 
the earth was first a fluid mass of various ingredients—the 
heaviest sunk to the centre, forming a solid body; the 
lighter bodies then settled upon the heavier—the water 
upon these—then the air and sach other substances 3 
were lighter than water floated upon it. The solid earth 
he supposes to be formed by those decomposed 
particles which might be carried up and float ‘in the air, 
and which, uniting with the oily unctuous substances 
between the water and air, settled into solid: ground 
Whiston supposes the earth was originally acomet. The 
deluge was formed by the water in the tail of another 
comet, which struck the earth, and ‘overflowed it with 
water. Buffonconjectures the earth and planets to havebeen 
originally part of the sun, and separated from its body by 
the collision of a comet, which, striking violently agains 
it, drove uff some hot streaming particles, which 
our earth and the planets. The component parts being 
a state of fusion, and the body whirling round its axis, 











to add another to the number of these theories; and 
such is our opinion of the ingenuity of our ’ 

A Back-woods-man, that we are of opinion that his “Bald 
Guess,” as he calls it, will be as “near the mark” as the con- 
jecturés of any of his predecessors. . +3 


mended to us by Amicus, shall have a place in our next. It 
is certainly abundantly ridiculous, and too broad for our 
own taste; nor ought it ever to be copied without the ints 
mation that it is meant asa burlesque upon the fashionable 
German horrific. : i 
To THE FemALEs OF Great Brirain.—The éssay on this sub- 
ject, recommended to us by 4 Subscriber, shall be appro 
priated as soon as possible. 

We shall peruse the Fate of Waldeck immediately, and, no 
doubt, shall appropriate it. 7 
Music.-We must postpone until next week a note we had 
addressed to our musical correspondents. 


chester correspondent upon this subject. Our present 
opinion is rather against the validity of a patent obtained 


but there may be circumstances which may render it 
tenable. : 
for our next. 

Scuoeor DiscipLins.—We have this week introduced the letter 


* next week others from an 4n Admirer and Tyrtaus, 
Wuicn anD Wne?—If we received the query on this subject, 
we fear it is mislaid; but we will renew our search. 
CorrECTNESS OF ExPRESGION.—We shall introduce the query 
of Plus, respecting the expression “less seldom,” next week. 
An Exciseman's note shall be attended to. © 

A Shopman’s vindication of his class against the aspersions of 
Observer has been received; but it is too laboured; and, in 
our opinion, the censure is harmless, as it is unmerited; at 
all events, it does not require an answer of six pages. 


We have just received the communications of P. P. and ” 

















Rogers was told, the other. day that Mathews was at 





a ecareity of copies (not unususl on theec occasions) cannot 
easily be guessed; but the performance of the singers per- 


Brighton, trying electricity for his ness. ** Dearme,” 
id the wag, of that's shocking.” 
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would naturally swell at the equator."—We expect goa: 


The Barner or.Gottinern, from Blackwood, and recom 


PaTents.—We shall in our next insert the query of our Man- 
under the circumstances supposed by our correspondent; ': 
Dear anp Dump.—The letter of J. P. Arrowsmith is reserved 


of Mr. Grace, of St. James's Schoo), and have in reserve for . 
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